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PREFACE. 


DNN the period of our hiſtory, 

when a Stuart reigned in England; 
when a Jefferies preſided in the court of 
King's Bench, the ſource of juſtice was 
polluted, Judges were venal, and Juries 
corrupt, Virtue and Crime were con- 
founded; or rather Virtue was proſcribed 
and puniſhed ; Crime rewarded and tri- 
umphant. A pander ennobled by the 
title of Duke of Buckingham, was the 
favourite miniſter of the prince, Jeffe- 
ries, whoſe very name 1s ſynonymous 
with oppreſſion and cruelty, was the 
protected Judge, under whoſe ſentence 
and authority, a SIDNEY and a RUS- 
SELL died on the ſcaffold. 


I remember while a boy, to have read 
in a manuſcript belonging to my father, 
that one of his anceſtors in the reign of 
Charles II. had been committed to a 

| dun- 


#0 

— upon the charge of having 
uttered ſeditious words, but that the 
grand jury on the bill being preferred, 
had thrown it out; When he was adviſed 
by his friends ta inſtitute a proceſs 
againſt the magiſtrate who had thus wan 
tonly and arbitrarily committed him. 


** 484 


| He judged proper however previouſly 


to conſult with a counſel learned in the 


law, who over-ruled the opinion of his 
friends ;, the experienced counſel recom- 
mending that it would be more prudent 
to reſt, contented with the firlt Joſs ; © as 
js the magiſtrate would be protected, and 
7 * has jury would be packed.” 


| vx. think it Rn dent to orofit by the ex- 
ample of my relation. It made a ſtrong 
impreſſion on my mind at the inſtant I 
read it, and although from the infre- 


guenqy ol criminal proſecutions in theſe 


days, the temper, moderation, and LOY- 
ALTY, of. our, Judges, the lenity of their 


ſentences, and the hecial care, with 
which 
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which ſpecial juries are now ſelected, 
there cannot be perceived the molt diſ- 
tant analogy between the preſent and 
that barbarous perſecuting age; yet from 
the above circumſtance, IT have ever held 
packed juries in fo much dread, that T 
deem it more wiſe and ſafe to remain as 
I am, after all the hardſhips'T have un- 
dergone, than ſubmit to the leaſt poſſible 
chance of falling under the fangs of a 
biafſed FUDGE, and à packed Jury. 


1 am no ſtranger to the candour and 
wnwarped integrity which now character- 
1ze the Bench ; neverthelefs, when I re- 
collect that the magiſtrate whocommitted 
me, declared, (on Mr. Hodgſon wiſhing 
to read a caſe in point as to the illegality 
of our commitment); “ that his mind was 
already made up on the buſineſs; legal 
* or ꝛllegal, he was ready to take all ref- 
* ponfibility on himfelf, and that to pri- 
* ſon he would remand us, unleſs we 
„could find fureties in the fum re- 
« quired :” recolfecting this declatatiof, 
from a ſage and venbrable magiſtrate, I 

muſt 
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muſt acknowledge myſelf rather an 
ALARMIS T. and I prefer making this 
public appeal to the tribunal of my 
country at large, than to run the riſque 
of incurring freſh expence, by ſubmit- 
ting my caſe to the glorious uncertainty 
of legal deciſion. | 


Deen wc 4 To the juſtice of the grand jury who 
„ che bill againſt me, 4 am bound 


97 s offer my fincere acknowledgments, 
we Ace land it is to them and to my countrymen 
in general, that I offer the following De- 
fence, which I had prepared and ſhould 
have delivered, had not the impartiality 
of the grand jury prevented me from 
-being brought to trial. 


I truſt that on its peruſal, * will be 
ſtill more ſatisfied with their conduct in 
reſpect to myſelf, and if ſo happy as to 
gain the verdict of my Fellow Citizens, 
I ſhall be perfectly indifferent as to the 
ſentiments, which either K-ngs, P---c-s, 
or * may entertain concerning me. 


CHARLES PIGOTT. 


DEFENCE. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY, 


HE experience that I have had of Engliſh 
law, and of Engliſh lawyers; dreading their 
ruinous expence, and having never in my _life 
conſulted two legal characters on any one legal 
point, that I did not find a difference of opinion 
between them; thus knowing the glorious un- 
certainty of this intricate profeſſion, and con- 
ſcious that truth and innocence have no need of | 
jegal caſuiſtry or chicanery to ſupport them, I 
have reſolved to forego thoſe advantages that ſuch 
unworthy reſources might afford, and which I 
might alſo derive from the ingenuity and talents of 
- thoſe more in the habit of public ſpeaking than 
my ſelf: but although ignorant of law, and wholly 
unpractiſed in the meretricious arts of elocution, 
thank Heaven! I am perfectly acquainted with 
end equity 
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equity and right, and it is on thoſe pure, honeſt 
principles, that I venture to ſtand forth my own 
advocate, againſt this vindictive and infamous 
proſecution. | 


It would appear from the late ext:aordinary and 
deſperate meaſures that we have witneſſed in this 
country, as if the old ſyſtem of Verſailles was en- 
grafted on the political ſyſtem of Britain. 


It was the barbarous cuſtom in France under 
her ancient deſpotiſm, to diſpenſe even with the 
forms of juſtice and humanity. Scarce a night then 
paſſed in that long and ſorely oppreſſed nation, that 
citizens were not dragged from their homes and 
immured in dungeons, where perhaps they were 
never after heard of, prejudged and precondemn- 
ed, in virtue of lettres de cachet, which the 'profli- 
gate hardened minions of a court had the power, 
and were always prepared to iſſue, for the gratifi- 
cation of their private paſſions, for their own con- 
venience and ſafety, or to indulge the caprice and 
revenge of their proſtitutes and paraſites. 


It muſt be admitted that inſtruments of tyranny 

ſtrongly reſembling theſe leltres de cacket, are now 

in frequent uſe amongſt us, and, in my opinion, 
confirmed by the firſt authorities, nothing can more 
fully 
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fully evince the weakneſs as well as wickedneſs of 
a government, than ſuch ſuſpicious and rigorous 
proceedings. Suſpicion and rigour are the true cri- 
terjon of weak and tyrannical governments. 


I 0o illuſtrate this compariſon .— 


In virtue of an information, ex officio, filed by 
the Attorney General, an Engliſhman may be ſur- 
priſed at midnight in his bed, dragged from a diſ- 
tracted family, and caſt into the moſt loathſome 


priſon, under pretence of having written or pub- 


liſhed a libel! even before the laws had pro- 
nounced that the publication was a libel; and 
what renders this perſecution ten thouſand times 
more heinous and oppreſhve, is, - that ſuppoſing 
him to be afterwards tried and acquitted by 
a jury of his country, and his innocence to appear 
manifeſt ; ſtill he has no remedy or redreſs what- 
ever againſt this falſe, arbitrary, and nefarious im- 
priſonment. 


Mr. Hodgſon and I may juſtly complain of 
treatment ſtill more barbarous, at the ſame time 
that it has not even a ſhadow of law to ſupport it. 
We were dragged at a very early hour in the even- 
ing, before the watch was ſet, from a coffee-houſe 
to a horrid cell, on the information of a publican, 

| B 2 for 
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R 
for words ſaid to have paſſed Waste my friend and 
myſelf, in his houſe in breach of the peace, although 
there be no law in exiſtence that authorizes ſuch 
conſtruttion upon words; and when the peace 
had been bond fide moſt flagrantly violated by theſe 
INFORMERS themſelves, in aſſaulting us at the 
table where, we were ſeated ; but notwithſtanding 
the outrage undeniably originated with them, the © 
conſtable to whom this publican gave us in charge, 
refuſ-d to take theſe ruffians into cuſtody on our 
charge, legally and repeatedly preſented *. In this 
| cell, 
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"x fre er difficult it may generally be to bring lawyers 
to an agreement on any particular caſe, yet, on the illega- 
lity of our firſt commitment, 1 believe they are perſectly 

. unanimous in opinion, Had any of the company overheard 
words paſſing between Dr. Hodgſon and myſelf, that he 
conceived ſeditious or treaſonable, he was at liberty to have 
gone before a magiſtrate, delivered his information, and to 

dae procured a warrant for apprehending us. This would 

Have given ſome colour of regularitv to the proceeding; but 
for a conſtable to drag two. men to a dungeon on the oral 
.evidenre of a publican for words pretended by him to have 
been ſpoken, and for a magiſtrate thence to ground his autho- 
rity for holding thoſe men to bail in a thouſand pounds, was 
'a ſtretch of power directly contrary to law, and for which 

Im aſſured from the moſt reſpettable authorities, there is 
pot a ſingle precedent in exiſtence. But what is law, what 
[are Juſtice and humanity, when the objett is to puniſh and 
- S__ two individuals, whole political ſentiments are 


con- 
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cell, the ordinary receptacle of the worſt deſcription 
of felons, we were confined the whole night, cut 
off from all communication with our acquaintance, 
refuſed . candle, fire, or bed, the damp ſtones our 
only, reſting place, the rain pouring down upon 
us through the broken caſements, not even in- 
dulged with a chair, and expoſed to the groſſeſt 
inſults and indignities of brutes, whoſe trade is 
cruelty, and who bore nothing human about them 
except the form. The reaſon aſſigned by one of 
theſe ſavages, for exerciſing this tyranny was, 
tt that we were TOM PAINE's Men, and rebels; 
tc that he had been told we were GENTLEMEN, 
* but it was a lie, we were d—-d BLACK- 
% GARD RASCALS, and that if we would 
« vive him ten guineas, he would ſee us blaſted, 
* before he would grant us any indulgence what- 


| 40 ever. Fr 


Such was the approved and merciful treatment 
ve experienced in this free and civilized country, 
under pretexts, I will venture to declare, as fal- 
lacious and abſurd, as they were unjuſt, malicious, 
and ee, 


I will now recapitulate the facts which led to 


<otfidered as cbaoxious to the preſent perfidious, corrupt, 
and murderous ſyſtem ? 


(6J 
this proſecution, and I ſhall offer ſuch obſerva- 
tions on thoſe facts, as are connected with them. 


On the goth of September laſt, Mr. Hodgſon 
and I, after having dined convivially together, went 
to the London Coffee-houſe; where we indulged 
in that openneſs and freedom of diſcourſe natural 
to perſons, who harbour no criminal or ſecret in- 
tentions, little ſuſpecting that we were ſurrounded 
by wretches, who could be baſe enough, to liſten 
to converſation which paſſed at another table, with 
a deſign afterwards to bring it forward, as a mat- 
ter of criminal proſecution, | 


We called for the newſpapers, and commented 
on the different paragraphs as they were read. It 
| has been alledged that we read and talked aloud. 
Why ſhould we not do ſo? Since men, uncon- 
ſcious of evil, are naturally unſuſpicious, and our 
converſation was continued, till interrupted by 
one of the witneſſes, (White Newman the Pickle. 
man) who running from a diſtant part of the room, 
loudly vociferating, * he KING, the KING, 
*« the KING,” violently affailed the table at which 
we were ſeated, and preſenting his fiſt to Mr, 
Hodgſon's face in a threatening attitude, would 
probably have frruck him, had it not been for the 
firm and reſolute manner, in which the latter ex- 
Preſſed his determination to defend himſelf. 
oa I muſt 


1 | 

1 muſt obſerve, that when this v4liant hero firſt. 
laid fiege to our table, he was gallantly followed 
up by a rear-guard, conſiſting of eight or ten 
companions, almoſt as loyal and courageous as him- 
ſelf, who both by their words and geſtures, did 
their utmoſt to provoke and exaſperate two men, 
evidently affected by liquor, when the temper is 
conſequently more irritable than in moments of 
cooler reflection; but although thus violently and 
wantonly attacked, under circumſtances, when the 
words of men are apt to make little impreſſion, 
and when certainly, they ought to excite no re- 
ſentment, not one witneſs has ventured even to 
inſinuate, that our diſcourſe was directed to any 


of them; therefore we could not poſlibly be the 
a8greſlors. , 


In the heat of our diſpute, Leach, the maſter 5 | 
the coffee-houſe made his firſt public appearance, 
for till that moment he had been unperceived by. 
either of us, when he direQly ſent for and gave us 
in charge to a conſtable, who _ with that, riet 
impartiality, which now marks the conduct of all 
our civil officers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
laid violent hands on Mr. Hodgſon and myſelf, at 
the Tame time that he refuſed to take charge of 
theſe informers, by whom we had been really. in- 
Aulted 
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fulted, although, as 1 have already . fre- 
habe ac by us ſo to do. 47 


A 1 ſhall not dwell on the foul treachery of this 
-publican, in giving information againſt us, for 
words ſaid to have been ſpoken in kts coffee-houſe, 
while" he was receiving our money, and at a mo- 
ment, when he himſelf allows, we were both heated 
by liquor. Your own feelings will be our beſt 
advocate againſt ſuch baſeneſs in a man, to whoſe 
_proteRion as our koſt, we had peculiar claims, but 
ho inſtead of atting accordingly, inſtead of ci- 
vilh/ requeſting us not to talk ſo loud, leſt it 
might diſturb the company, lays aſide the functions 
of a landlord, to take up the infamy of a SPY 
and INFORMER ; maliciouſly attends to words, 
uttered, even by his own account, when we muſt 
be neceſſarily off our guard, and when, if he had 
poſſeſſed one grain of humanity in his diſpoſition, 
r if he had not had an intereſt in his officiouſ- 
+ eſs, muſt have felt it his indiſpenſible duty, pre- 
viouſly to have warned us that our language was 
loud and offenſive, and mildly to have remonſtrat- 
ed againſt any thing that appeared improper in our 
behaviour. Such conduct on bis , would have 
evinced candour, moderation, and propriety, nor 
_gould it have failed to produce the deſired effect; 
but —— aQting thus — thus conſiſt- 


ently 
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ently with his ſtation, what part does this man take? 
Why; he ſuffers us, fluſhed as he tells you with 
wine, to give full ſcope to our career, ſwears to 
particular toaſts which were drank, and then brings 
them forward as matter of criminal accuſation 
againſt us, THUS CONVERTING HIS COF- 
FEE-HOUSE INTO AN INQUISITION, 
HIMSELF THE GRAND INQUISITOR. 
How far ſuch toaſts, or indeed any other converſa- 
tion from perſons in the condition he has deſcribed 
us to have been, could have a criminal or perni- 
cious tendency, or how far it is thence to be ſup- 
poſed, we had premeditated that they ſhould have 
it, it is your province to decide. 


There was a time when SPIES and INFORM- 
ERS were held infamous in England, and when 
an honeſt government diſdained to employ ſuch 
vile inſtruments of treachery and deſpotiſm. There 
was a time when a publican acting as this man has 
done, would have been ruined in his trade, that 
his houſe would have become a deſert, that no one 
would have conſidered himſelf fafe therein; but 
the times are ſadly changed in this country 
there now exiſts an aſſociation under the immedi- 
ate ſanction and influence of government, com- 
poſed entirely of its creatures, formed for che ex- 
preſs purpoſe of encouraging and rewarding theſe 
C maſcreants ; 


30-1 | 
miſcreants; theſe peſts of ſociety, who annoy us 
in every quarter, who uſurp a controul over our 
very amuſements and converſations, however in- 
nocent or rational they may be, who debauch the 
fidelity of our ſervants, and prying into the inmoſt 
{ſecrets and actions of families and of individuals, 
ſtriking at every thing moſt dear in ſociety, at the 
expence of honeſty, good faith, boſpitality, and 
domeſtic quiet, are only anxious by falſe alarms 
and affected apprehenſions, to diſplay their venal 
and malignant zeal, as the ſureſt means of attrat- 
ing the notice, and ſecuring the rewards of Mr. 
P—t's adminiltration. 
on 4 7 
On this ſubject, I cannot apply language better 
adapted to its illuſtration, than by referring to opi- 
nions as I once heard them delivered at a popular 
ſociety, by a learned and eloquent gentleman, who 
certainly holds the moſt diſtinguiſhed rank at the 
Engliſh bar. | 


Mr. Erſkine obſerved, that © liberty of thought 
« and ſpeech firſt produced the conſlitution which 
England boaſts of; that liberty of thought and 
* ſpeech is as neceſſary to preſerve, as it was to 
„form that conſtitution. While ſuch a hoſt of 
“men, (alluding to thofe aſſociations and their 
runners,) are combined to overwhelm the un- 


« happy 


E 

* happy man who may venture to utter a ſenti- 
ce ment which a weak or biaſſed underſtanding may 
«torture into a ſeditious meaning, liberty of 
« thought, liberty of ſpeech, liberty of publica- 
ce tion, which may be juſtly called the palladium 
© of Britiſh liberty, cannot exiſt. Of courſe, 
« fuch an arbitrary juriſdiction goes immediately 
& to the annihilation of that form of government, 
© which they profeſs themſelves affociated to ſup- 
« port, and ſhould be oppoſed by every well- 
« wither to it.“) 


He further obſerved, © that if the right of ac- 
« cuſation was aſſumed by uninjured individuals, 
* or by voluntary, unauthorized, and undefined 
« affociations of men, the prime bleſſing of ſocial 
* union, fearleſs tranquility of life, could never 
* be enjoyed ;—the ſources of juſtice would” be 
no longer pure, nor the adminiſtration of it im- 
<« partial, while it might ſo happen, that members 
* of a grand or petty jury, might be members'of 
* ſuch affociations; whereby men who had ſet 
« themſelves up as licenſers of political ſentiments 
and publications; as tribunals that are to deter- 
« mine in the firſt inſtance what ſhall he deemed 
e ſedition, actually become in ſuch um dock ac- 
« cuſers and Judges,” 

C 2 | "Let 
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Let us depreciate ſuch barbarous encroschment 
on ar een nights.” N25.) | 
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T all not argue on the ngen inconfiſt 


ency, or illegality of the whole courſe of proceed= 


ings againſt us, but I will undertake to prove on 
the ſolid ground of truth and juſtice, beyond a 
poſſibility of refutation, that there is not a fingle 
charge ſtated in the indictment, of which conſiſt- 
ent with the leaſt regard for thoſe ſacred . 
ples, you' can Ann tom me. 


ae we were led out from our dungeon to 
de examined before Mr. Anderſon at Guildhall, 
Leach the 'maſter of the coffee-houſe ſwore that 
on the preceding evening at his houſe we had 
talked very loud; that we had drank certain Rs 
which in the indictment are wiſely, merciſully, and 
truly ſtated, to be ſeditious, traitorous, malieious, 
and to have been” drunk with an intent to alienate 
the affections of his Majeſty's liege ſubjects, and 
10 Excite rebellion in this country. Juſt, wiſe, 
and merciſul conſtruction. Theſe toaſts were firſt, 
the French Republic, which by the bye is a non- 
entity, ſince to this very hour, the French repub- 
nic is not acknowledged by the Britiſh government, 
and how far Britiſh laws are competent to inflict 


puniſhment upon perſons for * a non- en· 


1975! tity, 
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tity; is another problem which it would not be very 
difficult for you, Gentlemen of the Jury to reſolve; 
but 1 diſdain to avail myſelf of ſuch quibbles; I 
leave thoſe pitiful manceuvres. to. others, whoſe 
trade it is to praftiſe them; I ſtand on higher 
ground. It is from the loſty eminence of . 
and er that IL look to you for Ms al 


A ſecond toaſt, ſworn by this — to 5 
been drunk by us, was * an overthrow to the dif... 
ferent governments in Europe, and he obſerved, 
that there were others of an equally ſerious and tre- 
mendous import, for which I make no doubt, in 
the opinion of Meſſ. Leach, Reeves, Haxkſbury, 
White Newman, and Pitt, not forgetting, the wor- 
chy Mr. White, ſolicitor. to the Treaſury, the. 
guillotine: would be a very. inadequate, puniſh- 
ment. | | Cie 1 

In regard, however, to our having drunk an 
overthrow; to the different goverments of Europe, 
chere can be nothing ſo very criminal in that toaſt, 
as to juſtify you in giving a verdict, which might 
deprive a fellow citizen of his liberty, and expaſe 
bim to thoſe other gentle penalties of fine and pil- 
lory, poſſibly baniſhment, ſo congenial with , the 
preſent temper of our legal tribunals; becauſe 


3 is no one in the leaſt acquainted with the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent governments of Europe, who will be hardy 
enough to diſpute, that far the greater majority of - 
them arc rank deſpotiſms. 


- Suppoſing, however, what it is impoſſible for ra- 
tional unbiaſſed men to ſuppoſe, that theſe toaſts 
were really as criminal and dangerous, and as 
wickedly premeditated, as the jealouſy or ma- 
lice of our perſecuting proſecutors would wiſh you 
to believe ; yet, it ſo happens that I never drank 
them; for, on croſs examining Mr. Leach, he 
was forced to confeſs, that he did not hear me drink 
theſe toaſts, although, in the firſt inſtance, he had 
haſtily ſworn that we (meaning Mr. Hodgſon and 
myſelf had drunk them). After this extreme im- 
pruflence on his part, I will not give it a harſher 
name, you cannot think any very conſiderable ſhare 
of credit due to this witneſs, whatever zeal or loy- 
alty he may have diſplayed in this truly honourable 
ſervice of his truly honourable employers. 


It is your duty, Gentlemen, (I am ſure you will 
not negle& it) to preſerve this fact in your me- 
mory : He confeſſes that he did not hear me 


drink theſe toaſts, and he is right in his recol- 


tection, for I certainly did not drink them. There 
was no occalion for rendering myſelf ſo very con- 
fpicuous in a public coffee houſe by fo doing; and 
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of this J was ſenſible at the time; for, although 
perhaps flurried by having drunk a glaſs of wine 
more than uſual, conſequently in ſome degree off 
my guard, yet I was by no means intoxicated. 
But if this terrible charge of drinking theſe toaſts 
did reſt upon me, as it is clear, by this man's re- 
collected evidence, it does not, where would be 
the harm of it? Nor can you fix any criminality 
on Mr. Hodgſon, ſuppoſing him to have drunk 
them. Does it follow becauſe he ſhould drink the 
French Republic, and an overthrow to the differ- 
ent deſpotiſms throughout Europe, that he harbours 
treaſon in his breaſt againſt the government of 
England? It would be the moſt cruel refinement 
of malice and tyranny, thus to torture a man's 
thoughts and words, 


The ſecond informer (I beg the gentleman's 
pardon) the ſecond RESPECTABLE witneſs in 
this proſecution is Mr. White Newman, the pic- 
kle merchant of Newgate-ſtreet, a yery loyal citi- 
zen. He alſo accuſes us of having talked very 
loud, which is a very heinous offence, and cer- 
tainly tends very much to confirm the charge of 
{edition and treaſon againſt us, although till now, 
the charaQteriſtics of ſedition and treaſon were ſup- 
poſed to be myſtery and concealment, rather than 
that unreſerve and freedom, with which we are 

acknow- 
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acknowledged to have” communicated bar, . Opt- 
nions. n! & Ih | 
(TIN | DU As {I DS! OLDS Yi TOUDQNUS 
T "This patriot eltizen, in e uniſon with his 
friend Leach, likewiſe ſwore to our having drunk 
"the French Republic; when this paragon of loy- 

alt tells you, & that he could endure it no longer; 
chat his gall over-flowed ; that he ſtarted up, 
* and, like an excellent ſubjetl, drank aloud, 
« the King and Royal Family ; and that his example 
Vas immediately followed: by every perfon in 
che room, dur rebellious ſelves lait. 2 
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It is not to be imagined that ſuch exalted loy- 
alt, in this liberal, renumerating age, will paſs 
zuntewarded; nor muſt I neglect to thank this 
political priekle merchant for his candour towards 
me, lince he alſo, on my croſs examining him be- 
fore the magiſtrate, was forced to confeſs, that he 
did not hear me drink theſe wicked and treaſonable 
toaſts ; but ſtill there is one negalive accuſation, 
\ that, in his zeal, he would fain fix on me in 
common with my friend. When this LOYAL 
>WIGHT firſt beſieged the table where ve wete 
ſeated, he would have forced us to drink the King 
and Royal Family. Now, I moſt affuredly did 
not ſeel diſpoſcd to ſubmit to fuch compulſory 
_ «amendecs z but it never can be conſtrued as fin 
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impeachment of my Joyalty, that I ſhould refuſe 
to drink any toaſt when thus irregularly and 
compulſorily adminiſtered by an utter ſtranger, _ 
however readily I might otherwiſe have accepted 
it, dad this PICKLED ARISTOCRATE 
' judged proper to uſe ſomewhat leſs of his acid in 
the mode of enforcing it. So much for Mr. White 
Newman of Newgate-{treet, and for his terrible 
incendiary toaſts. 

But I would propoſe one queſtion. concerning 

theſe toaſts to your moſt deliberate and impartial 
conſideration: 


Can you really, on your oaths, in your con- 
ſeiences believe, that toaſts, or vords, paſling 
aloud between two friends in a public coffee- 
houſe, at a table where they were ſeated by them- 

ſelves, are capable of the horrible .conftrugion 
imputed to them in the indidment; or chat they 
ought to be cognizable by the other perſons in the 
room, to not one of whom they were addre ſſed in any 
ſenſe whatever? Till now, it had been ſuppoſed, 

that the table or box in a coffee room, was as ſacred 
aud inviolable as a private room, nay, even as dur 
Own bouſe. Is it not then cruel to the: laſt de- 
gte, that becauſe two perſons, in the heat and 
violence of argument, ſhould talk aloud; which is 
mne: D of 
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of itſelf an incbnteſtible proof that they, medicated 
no harm; is it not, I ſay, a moſt dangerous 
offence"againſt fociety, that, under the circum- 
ances: which have been deſcribed; their words 
mould be perverted and tortured ?—that the falſeſt, 


moſt malicious interpretation ſhould be forced 


upon them, and that they ſhould be plunged into 
dungeons, put to every poſſible expence, and 
brought here as criminals for trial, for having in- 
dulged the deareſt and moſt unqueſtionable prero- 
gative of the human mind, — the privilege of giv- 
ing iter utterance to their thoughts ? If the ſacred 
flame of liberty, juſtice, and humanity, be not 
quite extintt in your breaſts, you will ſpurn with 
indignation at the tyranny which, in this inſtance, 
"has been committed againſt us. The ſpirit of our 
Conſtitution breathes no ſuch tyranny. In the 
laſt will and teſtament of its immortal founder, 


Alfred, the moſt righteous and benevolent Prince 


that ever ſwayed the Britiſh ſceptre, he bequeath- 
ed the following ſentiment, as the beſt and deareſt 
legacy to his poſterity, THAT THE ENG- 


H PEOPLE SHOULD BE EVER 
„FREE As n OWN d eee 
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Another witneſs is a Mr. Thomas Griffith 
Vaughan, formerly I believe in the linen trade at 
Briſtol, and if rumour is to be credited, better 
known than truſted in that city; the connections 
of this gentleman are very extenſive, perhaps, not 
quite inoffenfive, for it has been ſaid, they have 
been injurious to ſome, and amongſt other perſons, 
that one of the worthy ſheriffs for this city has 
ſuffered from them. His ſpirit however in com- 
ing forward a volunteer in this juſt, humane, and 
honourable proſecution, ſo congenial with the 
nature of thoſe in whoſe patriotic ſervice he has 
enliſted, cannot fail to repair his finances, and to 
raiſe him to a ſituation, adapted to his merit and 
talents, to the bent of his genius, and to the con- 
venience of his pocket. The ebullitions of Mr. 
Vaughan's loyalty are fo efferveſcent, that he diſ- 
dains all thoſe minor virtues which have hitherto 
been deemed eſſentiab to the happineſs, and in 
ſome” reſpects} to the very exiſtence of ſociety. 
He candidly» ſtated: (let us hope ſuch virtue will 
ere long find its due re ward,) that he ſeated him- 
ſelf at a table adjoining: that where we were ſeated, 
for the expreſs purpoſe of garticularih attending 
to our converſation; and that he was even careful 
to diſtengui ſi our voices, that he might be hereaſter 
exact in the e which he then meditated 
— us. 
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Oh! how happy. muſt A government. be, bow. . 
conſtious_of integrity, how firm in confidence, 
how ſecure from danger, that adopts ſuch noble 
ingenuous means, and which can boaſt ſuch vigi- 
lant active volunteers, to ſtart forward on every 
ocgaſion, to bring LEVNELLERS and REPUB- 
eee m n11/ 


— 
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has aharſh and odious ſound; but as it is poſſible, 
through miſtak e, that unfavourable ſentiments may 
have been conceived againſt me, under the idea of 
my being infected with republican principles, 1 


ſhall take the liberty to explain the true genuine 


ſignification of the word REPUBLICAN. It is 

2 compound word derived from the Latin ſubſtan- 
tive and adjective, RES, and PUBLICA, which 
ſignify the PUBLIC THING or - PUBLIC | 
GOOD, and they who conſult or act for this 
PUBLIC GOOD, rather than from motives of 
Partial ur private intereſt, are thence ſtiled Rx- 


PUBLICANS,/ I know ſuch practice is not be 


faſhion of our proſecutors; all their views center 
in themſelves; nevertheleſs, agreeably with the 


pure derivation of the word which 1 have faitbC- 


fully explained, and which the learned Judge muſt 
admit is exact, I am proud to avow myſelf a 
REPUBLICAN; but i is it thence to be inferred 

that 
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chat J am an enemy to this conſlitution, the n mon 
valuable Waren or which is ; REPUBLICAN? * Y 


No be were my ſentiments hoſtile to 
che true intereſts and conſtitution of this country, 
I ſhould be, what thank God! I am not, a friend 
to Mr. Pt, whom I conſider as the bittereſt and 
moſt inveterate enemy of both; having contrived 
during che black period of his adminiſtration, 
entirely to deſtroy the national character; to bring 
the very exiſtence of our conſtitution into immi- 
nent danger; to have ſo mutilated and de formed 
it, that it is no more like its original ſelf, han 1 
to Hercules, or he to his father. © O Gens antigua, 1 
« quam diſpari gubernaris domino. Oh antient 
and once revered: nation, how changed, how de- 
graded are thy | miniſters! how fallen art thou 
from! thy | glorious ſtate! how degenerately ſun e 
beneath thy native dignity of character! Where 
now is that boaſted honour, thoſe manly virtues 
that diſtinguiſhed thee from thy neighbours? Where 
that candour, that facred love of juſtice, Which 
hailed thee umpire of the world? And what” haſt” © 
thou received in exchange? + Bribery, corruption. Ni 


PIR Sucks Britain! are thy cha- 
9 7 Kata 


* Cicero ws | T 
1 Breſt, Dunkirk, La Nin ay Lyons, Miles, 
TOULON, &c. &c. 
« Anglia viciſti, 2 turpiter auro, 


Armis pauca, dolo plurima, jure nihil.“ 


— 
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Heriliie marks; by theſe features, now know 
thyſetft Curſed be the apoſtate wretch that brought 
ſuch infamy on my country—curſed be but 
where am T tranſported by the warmth of my 
heart My love to Britain is 'the ron apology for 
this digreffion.— e 
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OE return to Mr. Vin ghan: 
b ann with the iteral eonſtrudtion 
which has been given of the word republican, I 


um ready to grant, that Mr. Vaughan is not of 


that” deſcription, nor could he have afforded a 
wore decifive proof of his not being fo, than by 
the character in which he has appeared againſt Mr. 
Hodgfon' and myſelf; but at all events, he has 
proved himſelf pre-eminently qualified, to fhine 
as a diſtinguiſhed ornament of that honourable and 


BEEOVED Society, which was laft year eſtabſiſh- 
ed, for the ſuppreſſion of theſe Levellers and Re- 


publicans in other words ;—for the encourage- 
ment of ſpics and informers, for the ſecurity and 
Prefervation of exorbitant ſinecures, uſeleſs ruin- 
Bos places, and unmerited penfions, extorted from 
he" fweat of induſtry and labour; the independen- 
Tech = that 1 being nn more than 
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any other perſon intereſted in their ſecurity and 


preſervation, owing to the immenſe emoluments 
he himſelf derives from them. | 


This ſagacious witneſs Mr. Vaughan, as well as 
the gentlemen who preceded him, alſo acutely ob- 
ſerves, © that we read the papers aloud; and he 
further remarks, * that there ſeemed a difference 
« of opinion between us, ſo as to create an argu- 
© ment, in which we were extremely noiſy, and 
« appeared diſpoſed to quarrel with each other, but 
© that after ſome diſcourſe which paſſed between 
« us in French, or ſome other language, that he 
«* modeſtly profeſſes not to underſtand, this ſceming 
difference, calculated for the purpoſe of attach- 
ing the company to our doarine, very much in 
« fayour of republicaniſm, then ſubſided,” 


It is fair however, that I ſhould aſk this ſearch- 
ing obſerver, on what authority he preſumes to 
put his own conſtruction on words, ſpoken in a 
language, of which, all learned as he is, he con- 
feſſes himſelf utterly ignorant; or what right he 
can poſſibly have to indulge his fancy, in imputing 
to me ſecret motivess directly oppoſite to my overt 
conduct? But a jury of honeſt Engliſhmen will 
ſcout the unlawful idea of being governed by in- 
d:vidual conjecture, in oppoſition to poſitive ſact, 

although 
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althougb it be the conjedlure, even of fuck 4 
piercing inquifitor into the arcana of the human 
mind, as this omniſcient informer. You will judge 
independently for yourſelves, nor ſuffer the impu- 
dent, ignorant, tortured conftruttion of a man 
like this, to influence your verdict. 


But hear what follows. 


He. obſerved ens the magiſtrate, © that we 

« ridiculed the exiſting governments of Europe,“ 
(alas! the far greater majority of them, as I have 
already remarked, are ſubje&as rather of deteſta- 
tion than ridicule,) nor is there one of them; no, 
not even this boalted government itſelf, that is not 
over-run by abuſes, and although I am apt to en- 
tertain no very exalted opinion of the humanity 
of lawyers, yet I am not fo uncandid as to believe, 
chat if the learned judge; —if Lord K--y—n himfel/ 
had witneſſed thoſe horrors which I daily witneſſed, 
during three weeks confinement in that receptacle 
of milery, to which Mr. Anderſon, in violation of all 
juſtice, dared to commit me; had even his Lord- 
{hip beheld the number of naked, famiſhed, and 
diſcaſed wretches, night after night plunged i into 
the dungeons of that priſon, dragged from the 
ſtreets of this opulent luxurious city, without a 
hut 
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hut to afford them ſhelter, food to appeaſe their 
bdunger, or tenderneſs. or charity to viſit their 
tiſeaſes;—bad he-beheld the hundreds of felons 
weekly brought there, loaded with. irons,, chained 
down like wild beaſts together; —had he borne 
witneſs to all theſe complicated horrors, and num- 
berleſs others, that it would fill the largeſt folio to 
enumerate, I will do him the juſtice to believe; that 
we ſhould have gained another convert to the cauſe 
of humanity, and that he himſelf would acknow= 
ledge, that laws which generate ſuch enormities 
are not entitled to the lawyers panegyric. Let us 
therefore hope, it is ignorance of the fatt, rather 
chan want of ſenſibility, that allows ſuch horrors to 
exiſt, without an effort to deſtroy their ſource. 
If by a progreſſion of thought, it were poſſible to 
conceive. that through ſome extraordinary revolu- 
tion of eyents, the venerable Judge ſhould hereafter 
become an inmate of thoſe walls, he might then 
feel the horrors above deſcribed, in the acute ſenſe 
that I have felt them. It is perſonal experience 
in theſe caſes, that of all other leſſons, tends the 
moſt to excite convidion, and to bring dom truth 
to the breaſt of man *. | 


"Cehtlenten, the conſiſtent Mr. Vaughan like- 
wiſe obſerved, although we ridiculed the exiſt- 
| E ae 
»The gaoler of the Giltſpur- compter has no ſalary, therefore 


as his ſtipend ſolely depends on the fees of priſoners of every 
deſ- 
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ee ing governments of Europe, yet that on certain 
« points I diſagreed witch my friend, and that I 
« harticularly expreſſed a preference for the actual 
government of England, with its manifold abuſes, 
© to the preſent anarchy of France.“ 


I certainly d:d expreſs and might poſſibly feel that 
preference, becauſe I am naturally an ardent lover 
of peace and order, and cannot behold without grief 
and indignation, thoſe ſeeds of rebellion, ruin, -and 
bloodſhed, which the Northern deſpots of Europe, 
by every unwarrantable means, have ſcattered 
through the molt fertile and beautiful country of 
the earth, on principles, hoſtile to the rights of 
nations, an eternal ſource of war and havock, and 
fatal to freedom, juſtice, and humanity ; but in 
declaring my hatred of anarchy and rebellion, I 
will never be ,ſuch a traitor to the feelings of my 
ſoul to deny; no; I will boldly declare in the 
preſence of my country, that my fervent wiſhes 
ſhall be daily offered up for the ſucceſs and final 
eſtabliſhment of the FRENCH REPUBLIC; 
from a perfect conviction, that the future peace, 
happineſs, and liberties of mankind, depend on 
that event; that the fate of remoteſt generations 

r Gibt Sh 16. | 15 
deſcription, committed to his cuſtody, it is not to be ſup- 
poled that his conven? will ever be without plenty of Frovi- 
fron ; and it is a melancholy conſideration, that the ſubtifts 


ence of the officers of police in general ſhould be mage to 
depend on the vices of fociety. | 
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is involved therein, and that the world will never 
enjoy a ſtate of tranquillity until that republic be 
acknowledged throughout the earth. My convic- 
tion is founded in reaſon and refledtion, and to 
ſuppoſe that the enthuſiaſm of liberty, glowing in 
the breaſt of volunteers and freemen, can be con- 
quered by mercenary battalions of northern Serfs, 
would be a ſoleciſm, without authority or argument 
to ſupport it. Should however, contrary to every 
calculation of reaſon or probability, the reyerſe 
happen, let any ſenſible impartial man take a ſur- 
vey of the barracks and murderous Baſhlles now... 
erecting by command of government, in every 
exftrattown and county of this kingdom; let him 
cönſider the late arbitrary and vindiaive proſe- 
cutions, the abortion of jealouſy, cowardice, and 
revenge, that will fix an everlaſting ſtigma on 
the preſent adminiſtration. Let him reflect on 
the unprecedented outrages which have been com- 
mitted againſt the liberty of the preſs ; nay, even 
againſt the freedom of ſpeech, of which I myſelf 
am a much injured example ;—let him deliberate 
on theſe ill-boding omens, together with the vaſt 
encreaſe of power lately added to the Crown, and 
he will not be at a loſs to anticipate the fate pre- 
pared for England, ſhould France be conquered, 


Gentlemen, unconſcious of guilt, I have not 
feared to expreſs the effuſions of my heart before 
E 2 you ; 
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zou; why ſhould 1 have been afraid to exprefs 
them in the London Coffee-houfe? And are you 
authorized to conſider me a traitor to my coun- 
try, for having ſpoken the words ye have juſt 
heard, far more pointed againſt the unhappy and 
violent prejudices of the times, than any pretended 
to bave been uttered at the above coffee-houfe ? 
Donot yournewſpapers, however crampedthey may 
be, ſtill continue to hold forth fimilar language? 
Yet, daring as miniſters have lately been, they have 
not hitherto dared znizrely to deſtroy thoſe vehicles 
of public information, however ſoon, if their career 
be not interrupted, ſuch an attempt may be made. 


If my mind be fo organized, as to think, that the 
preſent ſyſtem is ſanguinary, perfidious, unprinci- 
pled, and corrupt; I may, (although I cannot 
think it) be miſtaken, but it is impoſſible you can 
pronounce me guilty ; becauſe a perſon's thoughts 
are involuntary, no ways depending on himſelf. 
Tf, however, words, flowing from the conviction 
of my underſtanding, and from the philanthropy 
of my heart, are to be thus tortured;—if an im- 
port that words themſelves will not admit of, is to 
be fbrced upon them, for the purpoſe of perſecut- 
ing individuals, or of glutting revenge —if men 
miſt either ſubmit to be gagged, or otherwiſe be the 


bene, . Ae eden of meakures, 
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which they, in their ſouls condemn ;—if the liberty 
of the body, be thus made. to depend on the ſlavery 
of the mand, all I can ſay is, that it is time for every 
Engliſhman, a lover of liberty, to explore a more 
ſecure aſylum ;—even France, ſurrounded by fo- 
neign enemies, and harrailed by civil traitors ; roy- 
alty, nobility, hierarchy, and every privileged or- 
der combined againſt her ;—anarchy, hateful as it 
is, would perhaps ſeem preferable to a govern- 
ment. which is allowed to uſurp ſuch lawleſs con- 
troul, without murmur or complaint, malo peri- 
s culoſam libertatem, quam. quietum ſeroitium.” 


Mr. Vaughan, howeyer, agreed, that I expreſſed 
a preference for our preſent government. I have 
explained to you the principles on which that pre- 
ference was founded, | 


This witneſs alſo agrees, that when Mr. Hodg- 
{on ſpoke of the bad private character of the Duke 
of York, aſſerting“ that he reſpected no man, how- 
<« ever exalted by rank, unleſs dignified by virtue,” 
I proteſted againſt that opinion, ſuggeſting, © that 
£* whatever bis private character might be, till 
he had claim to reſpect, as the ſon of his King;” 
and with more than uſual candour, he allows, © that 
in this particular, our differenceof opinion ſeemed 
* to; ham to be real, and that it was even a conſider- 


able time before we were reconciled.” 
Such, 
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Such, Gentlemen. I intreat you to take notice, 
is the pleaſant incongruity and amiable liberality, 
which this man diſplays in his evidence. He in- 
dulges li mſel/ in the wildeſt licentiouſneſs of con- 
jetture in a caſe where it is not warrantable, while 
ne denies the leaſt freedom of opinion to me; on 
political topics, where, in free governments, ſuch 
as we are told is that of England, the right till 
now, has never been diſputed. According to him, 
our difference at one time did appear natural ; 
at another it ſcemed affedtalion; but you are too 
candid to abide by his ſtupid conjectures, which 
are Wal immaterial. 


T wo weighty charges brought forth by this 
witneſs, {till remain to be anſwered; Mr. Vaughan 
has ſtated, that our converſation reſpetting the 
Duke of York, was ſucceeded by Mr. Hodgſon 
reading a paragraph from a newſpaper, which men- 
tions, the King having been fox-hunting or ſtag- 
hunting; and that this paragraph gave riſe to ſome 
reflections. from me, which I am ſure are not- im- 
moral, and which I hope are by no en 


to myſell. 


When Mr. Hodgſon read the paragraph, I cr 
tainly did expreſs a doubt of its veracity, conceiv- 
ing it improbable that his Majeſty ſhould be occu- 
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pied in ſimilar nonſenſical amuſements, while the 
mournful accounts of havoc and flaughter, in which 
his own ſubjets are ſo fatally involved, were almoſt 
daily arriving from the continent. My remarks 
had their origin in truth and humanity, and I am 
not apprehenſive, that they will ſuffer diſparage- 
ment from the ſevereſt ordeal to which W may 
be expoſed. 


The laſt charge that remains to be noticed, and 
indeed the only one, which in the leaſt applies to 
me, although it were deemed ſufficiently criminal 
to hold me ſeveral weeks in priſon, in default of 
the exceſſive bail that was required, and which 
the meaneſt, molt daſtardly artifices were employ- 
ed to prevent me from procuring ;—-this laſt 
charge, I repeat, is of a guilty nature indeed. 


Mr. Hodgſon is {worn to have called” the 
ELECTOR OF HANOVER; AND THE 
LANDGRAVE OF HESSE CASSEL, HOG 
BUTCHERS; and 1 am ſworn to have repeated 
this word. Now, whether I did fo, or not, cannot 
be very material, fince it would be going rather 
beyond the line, even in theſe times of alarm and 
puniſhments, to judge a man guilty of ſedition, 
treaſon, and rebellion, and I know not what be- 
des, as ſtated in the indidtment, for having ap- 
plied 


& BY) 


plied the word HOG BUTCHER to the Elec- 
tor of Hanover. | 


Nevertheleſs I am morally certain, that I never 
uſed the word. It is not my mode of expreſſing 
myſelf; and for one perſon {erally to repeat the 
very word adopted. by another in converſation, 
is not the ordinary way in which converſation is 
carried on. But this very cautious and reſpetable 
witneſs has ſworn it; and, as it is brought for- 
ward as a criminal charge, I am neceſſitated to 
animadvert upon it. In my animadverſions, how- 
ever, I beg it may be underſtovd, that nothing ſa- 
tirical or diſreſpectful is intended. 


Our converſation on this ſubject, originated 
alſo from a paragraph in one of the newſpapers, 
ſtating, a treaty to be in force, whereby the 
« ELECTOR OF HANOVER was bound to 
«provideGREAT BRITAIN withacertain num- 
«her: of his cleforal ſubjects for the preſent war, 
© at the rate of fo much ey head on the Joſs of 
each man.“ 


It was undoubtedly fair to comment on this 
newſpaper paragraph; and when HUMAN BE- 
INGS are thus brought to market, and diſpoſed 
oy as BEASTS, it moſt certainly verifies, Mr. 


Edmund 


. 


— 
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Edmund Burke's memorable obſervation, applied 
to the lower orders of people; — according to his 
immortal phraſe, “ the ſuiniſi mullitude? It 


cannot therefbre, agreeably with ſound logical rea- 
ſoning, be denied, that if the PEOPLE are 


SWINE, he who ſells them, who receives fo 


much money for the ſlaughter of each, is, to all 
intents and purpoſes, a SWINE, or HOG- 
BUTCHER. 


But, to conſider the expreſſion in another ſenſe; 
there is nothing humiliating or diſhonourable in 
the character of a Hog Butcher. Grandeur never 
ſhines ſo tranſeendantly amiable, as when. it deſ- 
cends to the ordinary occupations of life. The 
Confuls of Rome ;—the pureſt character which 
hiſtory records, Cincinnatus himſelf was often em- 
ployed in guiding his plow, even at the very mo- 
ment when he was called to the moſt elevated rank 
in the republic. ” The Emperor of China is bound 
by the conſtitution of that vaſt empire, annually to 


till with his own hand, an acre of ground; nor would 


the moſt pious and popular ſovereign in Europe 
be degraded by a diſplay of ſuperior genius in me- 


chanics, or of perfect knowledge in the uſeful and 
meritorious art of grazing or fattenmg an, ox. 
Surely then it would be the climax of injuſtice, to 


condemn a man to r e and impriſonment, 
F for 
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for ung ſtiled the Elector of Hanover a 1100 
BUTCHER); »hile the RIGHT HONOUR- 
"ABLE LIBELLIST OF HUMAN NATURE, 
who denominated the Members of the Britiſh g- 
"vernment, HOGS or SWINE, ſtigmatizing them 
With the beaſtly epithet, SWINISH MULTI- 
©FUDE, ſhould be ſeen to triumph in the higheſt 
honours of the ſtate ;—a PRIVY COUNSEL- 
*LOR to his moſt facred Majeſty George III. 


5 b 1 lave now gone through the various charges ſtated 


The reader is deſired to take notice, that I have faith - 
fully ſummed up the evidence from an exact copy of the 
information given by Meſſrs. Leach, White Newman, and 
Vaughan, againſt Meſſrs Hodgſon and myſelf, on our appear- 
ance before Alderman Anderſon, at Guildhall; and it muſt 
at firſt excite ſurpriſe, that the above magiſtrate ſhould ven- 
ture to have committed me; but all wonder will ceaſe, when 


it is recollefted, that between our firſt and ſecond exa- 


minations, he had full time to take his leſſon from the I 0 
and that, on. Mr, Hodgſon's wiſhing to point out a caſe of 
law, to prove the illegality of qur commitment, the daſhing 
© Alderman cut him ſhort by obſerving, © that it did not ſig- 
U nify, Legal or illegal, he was reſolved to commit us, and 
de prepared to take all reſponſibility on himſelf,” It 
would be extending credulity too far, to believe, that a pru- 
dent, wary #tagiſtrate would have acted thus, had he not 
been provided with an ur and ſecure a for his 


* 
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in the indiament, (what the conſtable and New- 
man, the gaoler, ſwore, concerning Mr. Hodgſon, 
having exclaimed in the coach,“ Liberty and the 
« French Republic,” no ways affecting me. and from 
what you have heard, it muſt be evident,“ that I 
« expreſſed a preference for the Britiſh govern- 
« ment to the preſent anarchy of France; — that 
*« I avowed, reſpet for the Duke of York, as ſon 
« of the King ;** that I did not drink thoſe deſ- 
perate toaſts; that I did not exclaim for Liberty 
and the French Republic. All this is confirmed by 
the evidence that has been given; yet, I was 
expoſed to every outrage, involved in very great 
expence, held to bail in one thouſand pounds, and am 
20 ſummoned here as a criminal for trial. 


What then is the inference to be drawn from 
this proſecution ? 


Mr. Hodgſon is tried for having uſed. certain 
expreſſions ſworn againſt him. I was dragged to 
a dungeon, condemned to linger three weeks in'a 
priſon, in default of the. enormous bail required, 
and finallybrought to trial, for having not uſed them. 
What therefore is criminal in him to have done, is 


held W criminal tt in me not to have done *; and 
I truſt 


* The Grand Jury, by having thrown out the. bill againſt 
me, 
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T truſt, Gentlemen, that you will continue to pre- 
ſerve che ſyſtem of equality, hitherto ſo uniformly 
kept up between us, by giving a verdi@ of ac- 
quittal for both. 

I have endeavoured, let me hope, not without 
effeR, to expoſe the folly and wickedneſs of this 
proſecution. It has been attended with an ex- 
pence, which I could ill afford, and what I feel 
much more ſenſibly, from the inhuman treatment 
J at firſt received from the damps of a dungeon 


in which I was confined ſixteen hours ,my health has 


ſuſtained an injury, for which no recompence 
from my revengeful proſecutors could ever be to 


me a ſufficient atonement. 
Gentlemen, I ſhall not detain you many mi- 
nutes longer. It is the privilege of the injured to 
complain: reſiſtance againſt oppreſſion is more a 
duty than a virtue, and you will permit me to offer 
a few general remarks, that are connected with 


| the yery hard caſe which 1 haye ſtated. 


It is a habit in which I was bred, and RR 


is now rooted | in me, to declare my ſentiments wich. 


enn 
me have . miniſterial Alderman from appearing 
before a. Court of Law, in this ridiculous and perplexing 


ATLXS - out 
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out reſerve; I have not yet learnt our modern 
ſervility, tranſplanted from the old deſpotiſm of 
France; — to crouch to power, or accommodate 
myſelf to the ruling prejudice and violence of the 


day. 


I will never be a tool to the ſelfiſh projets or 
ambition of any man; holding in equal abhor- 
rence the diſappointed clamorous demagogue, the 
mendicant orator of faction, and the fawning para- 
fite of a Court : neither ſhall the brutiſh clamours 
of a hired ſenſeleſs banditti, nor the terrors of 
legal yengeance, intimidate me from aſſerting, on 
every occaſion, as far as in me hes, the natural 
birth-right of us all; the freedom of ſpeech ; againſt 
which the barbed ſhafts of government are pointed 
in this and numberleſs other late proſecutions. The 
great Lord Bacon obſerves, © that enquiry, exa- 
« mination, and contradiction, are the filtering 
« ſtones of truth and knowledge,” on which alone 
every improvement in ſociety, all the happineſs of 
human life depend. Tamely to ſurrender this 
ineſtimable privilege, would be the baſeſt cowardice 
and degeneracy, 


9 FREEDOM OF SPEECH is an ENGLISH. 
MAN's PREROGATIVE; engrafted on our 
Conſtitution, by MAGNA CHARTA and the 

| "a BILL 
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BILLOF RIGHTS. Let us beware, leſt arbi- 
trary xindittive miniſters ſupported by the wretched 
prgie of lawyers wrelt it from us. 


"Gentlemen of the . this ſacred palladium 

is in your hands; the final blow ſeems to be me- 
ditated againſt it; the virtue of juries only can 
preſerve it from deadly violation. 
It was under the adminiſtration of a Sejanus, 
during the reign of a fool and tyrant emperor, 
that this barbarous law of © dicere eſt agere,” that 
is, ** the law which would torture words into 
cc deeds,” was enforced at Rome; yet even then, 
under the government of that Imperial Ruſſian 
Tiberius, there ſtands only one ſolitary inſtance 
on record, of this arbitrary law being executed; 
and amidſt the deſperate outrages that charaQer- 
ized thoſe degenerate days, it is particularly cited 
by, the hiſtorians Tacitus and Suctonius, as an ex- 
orbitant ſtretch of tyrannic power. 


It is under the adminiſtration of a MODERN 


SEJANUS, during the reign of a wiſe and mer- 


ciful prince, that the above infamous explod- 
ed law has been revived in Britain, and of 
late enforced by a variety of terrible examples. 
F: am ready to admit the contraſt between Tiberius 


and our moſt g gracious Sovereign, to be as IT 
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us the reſemblance between their miniſters'is per- 
fe ; but the Roman people avenged themſelves 
of their tyrant Sejanus; they dragged him with 
hooks fixed in his body to the capitol, from the 
ſummit of which, he was precipitated headiong 
down, and daſhed to pieces. 


ov 


The fate of our BRITISH SEJANUS, it is 
in the womb of time to unravel. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, our cars are for ever 
ſtunned with the moſt extravagant encomiums 
on the mildneſs of the preſent government. The 
mildneſs of our orig inal conſtitution, I ſhall not 
venture to diſpute, but I can never acquieſce 
in opinion, as to the mildneſs of a government, 
under which, it is a notorious fact, that no man 
can publickly avow bis political ſentiments,if hoſtile 
to preſent meaſures, without riſque of fine, pillory, 
and impriſonment, for his audacity. 


"To, reconcile Engliſhmen to this embargo on 
their thoughts ;—to enamour them ſtill more with 
this mild and merciful government, that neverthe- 
leſs, deprecates the teſt of inveſtigation, an immo- 
ral rhapſodiſt, whoſe genius and talents in my opi- 
nion, have been far more highly celebrated than 
they deſerve, tells them, chat they are born to 

6“ grovel 


« grove] in ignorance and ſtupidity ;—that it is 


«their charter to be hoodwinked and deceived ; 


« —and that they are bound to praiſe and admire, 


_* what it exceeds the limits of their Iwiniſh capa- 
* city to comprehend.““ | 


Be it ſo; but there can be no obligation on 
me to praiſe what I perfectly comprehend, and 
what I cannot praiſe, without belying every feel- 
ing of my ſoul, and violating all the moſt ſacred 
duties of honeſty and truth. 


When I eternally hear confident aſſertions from 


the lips, recommended by the ſolemn phiz of 
magiſterial authority, I am not to be gulled by 


ſuch quackery ; it were neceſſary that I ſhould 
firſt compare the aſſertion with the fact, and unleſs 
I mean at once to ſurrender common ſenſe and 


conviction, that I ſhould form my e on 


e reſult of that — 5 


It is "Y nature of truth to challenge enquiry ; 
and the goyernment which condemns to the har - 
eſt penalties, choſe who indulge themſelves in that 


enquiry,—to fay that ſuch a government were 
free, would be mockery and inſult. When, "there- 
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fore, I hear this amiable mildneſs confidently aſ- 
ſerted by perſons of great weight and authority, 
with ſo many dreadful examples of the contrary 
fact before us, which we are condemned every day 
to witneſs;* when I refle& on the vaſt number of 
my fellow citizens in every quarter of the empire, 
from north to fouth, from eaſt to weſt, pining in 
gaols, for having only laboured in their honeſt vo- 
cation, to provide a ſubſiſtence for their families; 
hen I recollect the language uſed by certain 


* Lord George Gordon and Mr, Macan died lately in 
Newgate within two days of each other. One cut off in 
the meridian of life, the other in the bloom of youth, both 
under a hard ſentence from the court of K—ngs B——ch.' 
The former had paid the debt of law, having undergone the 
ſentence of his confinement, but was afterwards detained- 
in default of the enormous bail required ( 10,0001.) contrary , 
to the very ſpirit of our conſtitution, which ſays, ** exceſ- 
« five bail ſhall not be demanded.” Thus, it is evident, 
that he died through the rigor of his impriſonment and 
that his puniſhment would have been infinitely leſs painful, 
had his Judges condemned him to death in the firſt in- 
ſtance, Mr. Macan was a perſon of very delicate conſtitu- 
tion, very much impaired by long confinement, and he fell 
an carly victim to a malignant fever raging in the gaol : the 
human frame, has not ſtrength ſufficient to contend” for 
ſuch a long period of time, againſt the tainted air and eom- 
plicated horrors of Newgate, and if appearances are to be 
- truſted, other ſacrifices will fall, before the barbarous ſen- 
tence of law ſhall be fulfilled, 

G Caledo- 
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Caledonian Judges on a late trial, where th# poor 
claſſes of ſociety are openly declared to have no 
rights Whatever,“ when I behold a number of 
wretched captives condemned or life to a gaol, 
from an inability to pay their debts, when I con- 
fider the Tythe Laws, the Teſt Laws, the Excluſion 
Laws, the Game Laws, Exciſe Laws, and mur- 
derous PRESS WARRANTS; and finally, 
"when 1 refle& on the ſituation in which I myſelf 
now appear before you, the negative praftice riſes 
directly in the very teeth of the aſſertion, and 
reminds me of the celebrated Ricci the Italian 
Jeſuit, who when the deſpotiſm of his order was 
threatened, ſome of them conſulted with him, and 
'were of opinion, that it would be prudent to yield 
up a few ſacrifices, in compliance with the popu- 
lar cry, for their own ultimate ſafety ; but the 
Hardened bigot exclaimed, « No; int, ut fint, aut 
„non nt.“ © Let things remain as they are, or 
«let us not exiſt at all.” He atted accordingly ; 
he expatiated during three hours, on the meekneſs 
and benignity of the holy Catholic religion, and 
in proof of that benignity, when three Proteſtants 
were brought before him, for having dared to 
ed ec quel- 
Vide Muit's trial. Mr. Muir is ſentenced to fourteen 
years tranſportation, under pain of death, if he returns pre- 
vious to the expiration of that term: the principal charge 
in the bill of indictment found againſt him was, „ having 


circulated the Rights of Man, and recommended that book 
to the peruſal of his countrymen,” 
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queſtion its orthodoxy, he mercifully condemned 
them to the flames. So, if a man dare to queſtion 
the benignity of, thoſe laws at preſent in force 
amongſt us; or even ſhould be venture to deliver 
a political ſentiment, obnoxious to the war in 
which we are now fatally involved, or to the con- 
ductors or authors of it, there are Judges to be 
found, in proof of this boaſted benignity, who 
would vehemently urge a verdict againſt the hei- 
nous offender, nor heſitate to pronounce the, moſt 
rigorous ſentence to be inflicted on him. 


Gentlemen, it is the duty of every man who 
really loves our conſtitution, and who feels an 
intereſt in the delights of ſocial converſation, to 
reſiſt that torrent of prejudice which now threat- 
ens to overwhelm our liberties, and to deprive us 
of that charm which more than all others, gives a 
zeſt to exiſtence, | 1 2 


Take from us the right of freely communicating 
our thoughts to each other, conſtrue into treaſon 
or ſedition, every ſentiment, every action that 
does not tally with the intereſt, caprice or ambi- 
tion of our rulers, the maſter link in ſociety is 
broken; the road to truth thus cut off, tyranny 
reigns triumphant, the empire of horror and miſery 
is. perpetuated; and man degenerates into a ſtate. 
of the vileſt ſervitude, Vie AY to PLAY 
| Ga. «Salt 6 
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In theſe eventful days, the human mind is eter- 
nally on the ſtreich of curioſity and ſpeculation, 
and in all rooms of public reſort, politics almoſt 
exclufively engroſs converſation; ſurely then, in 
the warmth of argument between two friends, if 
they ſhould talk aloud ;—if an unguarded expreſ- 
fron ſhould fall from either of them, and that expreſ- 
fron is to be ſeized with venal officiouſneſs, or 
malignant inveteracy, by perſons to whom it was 
not addreſſed, and allowed to be brought forward 
as matter of criminal proſecution againſt him. A 
man on ſuch terms would be far better in a de- 
ſert, than in the meridian of all thoſe crocodile 
enjoyments which this luxurious 1995 nnn 
2 to his choice. 


Nevertheleſs much is the ſtate of FOND at pre- 
ſent throughout Britain, that a perſon whoſe ſenti- 
ments do not chime with the prejudices of the 
day, in the habit of frequenting thoſe places which 
have been deſcribed, has only three ſad alterna- 
tives leſt for him to chuſe ; either to brave all 
danger, to give full ſcope to his native feelings, 
and promulgate truth; — to forego the privilege of 
ſpeech, as if he had a gag in his mouth, or other. 
Wiſe ie belye his heart, and praiſe the things he 
Execrates' and abhors. If, however, he ſhould 
adopt the . hoaneft. alternative, the moſt vexatious 

arburary proſecutions and penalties await him. 
| | Gen- 
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Gentlemen, I have proved by che witnefeg 
themſelves, that of the different charges alledged 
in the indictment, there is only one which any 
ways applies to me, and I ſhalt offer an addi- 
tional obſervation on that charge, which it is im- 
poſhble to conſider as criminal, before I conclude; 
but I have an equal intereſt in every thing that 
regards my fellow-ſufferer in this proſecution, and 
you vill therefore allow me to make a ſolemn: ap- 
peal to your candour, your: honour, and wu 
W in his We | 


Is it poſſible to ee not bereft 
of dis ſenſes, harbouring ſuch wicked deſigns as are 
ſtated in this indictment, ſhould repair to a public 
coffee-houſe, and that coffee-houſe notorious for 
being frequented by ſpies and informers, by clerks 
of arraigns, attornies, gaolers, and perſons of that 
defcription ? Is it not prepoſterous to imagine, that 
a rational being, poſſeſſed of ſuch ſchemes as this 
inditment moſt falſely and maliciouſly ſtates, ſhould 
fix on a place of all others the moſt likely, were thoſe 
ſchemes there promulgated, to enſure their defeat ? 


- Sedition, malice, and treaſon, delight in lurk- 
ing holes and corners; they ſhun the light, brood- 
ing over the miſchief which they meditate, ay 
ripe far hatching, _s are wy cautious to con- 

ceal 
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ceal their purpoſes: but what is the curious na- 
tuxe of that ſedition, malice, and treaſon, imputed 
to us, for which our purſes have been drained, 
our bodies arbitrarily confined, our health im- 
paired, and for which we are now brought 
here to be tried? Why, that we went to the 
moſt frequented coffee-houſe in the city of Lon- 


don, and ſeating ourſelves at a table, entered into 


converſation with each other, loud enough for 
every perſon in the room to hear us, yet, ſedition, 
malice, and treaſon, whaſe notorzous characteriſtics 
are filence and concealment, are the deſperate 
crimes, for which, on conviction, our proſecutors 
would rejoice to inſlict the moſt barbarous pu- 
niſhment upon us. Had we indulged ſchemes of 
dition or (treaſon, it would be madneſs to con- 
ceive that we ſhould ſeek a public opportunity, of 
divulging them, or of affording ground for ſuſ- 
picion ; and, as to malice, that crime reſts evi- 
dently with {hoſe who framed, or who cauſed this 


inclidtment to be: framed. Had our breaſts been 


goaded by that fiend, we ſhould bardly haye, re- 
forted 10 the London coffee-houſe, in * ta 
drive him out, 


t al | other tyrannies, none can be deviſed 
den barbarous and revolting, than that which is 


roy evi in Trang bills of this nature, imputing 
ail 
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to'men, already cruſhed by the iron arm of power, 
crimes the remoteſt from their thoughts. A no- 
vice in the chicanery and barbarity of law, igno- 
rant of the technical and infamous terms employed 
on theſe occaſions, would tremble for his life, when 
in conſequence of words ſpoken in the hour of 
convivial mirth, or careleſs converſation ; for 
having freely diſcufſed the excellence of this or 
that kind of government, ſhould, on no other 
foundation, perceive himſelf criminally charged 
with having committed a violent aſſault, by force of 
arms *, with a ſeditious attempt to alienate the a. 
feos of has Majeſty's ſubjects, and to excite eben 
lion in his country. 


I am conſcious of having already detained you 
too long, therefore ſhall requeſt your indulgence for 
a very few moments longer. . 


Gentlemen, the very oppreſſive caſe of Mr. 
Froſt, which has excited ſo much popular indigna- 
tion, has been mentioned as bearing an an- logy 
with the preſent proſecution ; but the analogy is 
very imperfect. You are to recolleQ, that the 
words uttered by Mr. Froſt, were * addreſſed di- 

| rely 


* Theſe are modeſtly ſtyled the fictions of law, 1. it not 
time that ſuch gothic barbariſms ſhould be baniſhed from a 
civiliaed juriſprudence, 
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refily to the wretches who informed againſt him 3 

that they applied immediately to the firſt magiſ- 
trate; and to the executive government ;—that his 
words were, Liberty and equality,” (no bad 
things by the bye) © and No King.“ You are to 

remember likewiſe that theſe informers obſerved 
ſome legal rules in their proceedings. They ſuf- 
fered him to depart, knowing that a conſtable was 

not authorized in the firſt inſtance to take a man 
into cuſtody for words, on mere oral information. 

They therefore waited till morning, when they in- 

formed againſt him before a Secretary of State, 
and the buſineſs was afterwards conducted, agree- 
ably with the rigorous, but regular proceſs; but 
the preſent caſe is far different; Mr. Hodgſon's 
converſation was addreſſed only to myſelf; it no ways 
applied to the King, nor particularly to his govern- 
ment. We were dragged at once to a dungeon, with- 
out any warrant or preliminary proceſs whatever, on | 
the mere verbal charge of theſe informers, and the 
magiſtrate aſſumed the power of committing us un- 

der that authority. Thus, you-muſt be ſenſible 
that if Mr. Frolt's caſe be, what it moſt affuredly 
is, extremely ſevere, we have infinitely more rea- 
fon to complain. 


r 


ö | The ſtatute exprefsly ſays, ** No one ſhall be ſeized or 
'F «© impriſoned, unleſs by indictment, or the proceſs of com- 
mon law.“ | 
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Gentlemen, it now only remains for me to ad- 
vert once more to that ſingle charge which relates 
to myſelf, that I agreed with Mr. Hodgſon, that 
ie the EleQtor of Hanover was a Hog- butcher! 1 
apprehend that I have already ſufficiently excul- 
pated myſelf from this ridiculous accuſation ; but, 
in addition to what has been urged, you are to 
recollect, that owing allegiance, as a ſubje&, to 
the King of Great Britain, I am tied down by no 
particular bond of attachment to the Elector of 
Hanover; that the ſubject originated from a newſ- 
paper paragraph, and that our diſcourſe was con- 
fined wholly to ourſelves. 


In this defence, all technical jargon, and pro- 
feffional quibbles are avoided. I have not crouch- 
ed to the prejudices of the day, nor do I infidu. 
ouſly addreſs myſelf to your paſſions. I have 
ſtruggled with zeal, if not with ability, to enforce 
on your minds the honeſt principles of truth. My 
defence is built on that immoveable baſis, Truth: 
that will eventually bring to diſgrace the infamous 
ſervility of courtly Aldermen, and triumph over all 
the combined exertions of malice and of power. But 
under the moſt cruel ſentence, conſcious innocence 
would ſtill ſupport me Innocence, that often darts 
the rays of ſunſhine, amidſt the thickeſt gloom of 
a vaulted cell, and enables the mind to brave every 
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rigour of unjuſt captivity, and to ſet even torture 
at defiance. I have fairly ſtated the hardſhips we have 
already undergone, and the futile, malicious pre- 
texts on which we are brought to trial. I ſubmit, 
che fafs to your candour and underſtanding ; and 
as twelve honeſt unbiaffed men, T am confident in 
your juſtice to acquit us. 


FINTS. 


. —— 
POSTSCRIPT. 
—— et erniey: «> can Wren) 


THE above defence was prepared and con- 
cluded ſeveral days before the Grand Jury had 
rejected the bill of indictment preferred againſt 
me. The bill was framed upon the evidence 
given before Alderman Anderſon, by the witneſſes 
Leach, Newman, and Vaughan, which, although 
it tended direaly to exculpate me, the able and 
independent magiſtrate deemed of ſufficient vali- 
dity to juſtify him in holding me to bail, in the 
ſum of one thouſand pounds, and, in default thereof, 
in committing me to priſon. 


The caſe of an individual becomes a matter of 
public appeal, and deſerves to excite univerſal 
anxiety and alarm, whenever it is marked by in- 
juſtice and oppreſſion. The people are loudly 
called on to oppoſe every at of individual tyran- 
ny, exerciſed againſt the common rights and liber- 
ties of the ſubjeR ; otherwiſe, they may be aſſured, 
it will be eagerly ſeized as a precedent by thoſe 
in power, and, once eſtabliſhed, may E 
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nally terminate in the total annibilation of every 
thing moſt dear which our anceſtors bequeathed, 
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